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.3 January 1951 


Major General a. k. Belling 
Assistant thief of »ta£f , G-2 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear General Bollirr: 

We are pleased to furnish speakers for the Poe rt serin 
Short Courr* of the : trategic Iatalligeree School. 

The following lecturers hare heea designated: 


Organisation end Mission of the Central I&taUlger e s ft ?t icy 
9 Jwiuarj 1951 nkuiatn fraar a 

! >'r. Shane taeGarthy(«t. 


National Intelligence Surreys Productian Plan 
10 January 1951 Q83Q -CP20 

apt® in k. K. Knowlea{ext, 


Jj-v? 


rs 


Strategic asti^te, *ar Kaet 
19 January 1951 


08; 


r. Paul A Sekal(oact 




lz_i 


hours 


Intelligencr A;;sncics, 
23 January 1951 


10UO-, '.’30 hours 

Sr, harry A, iotitBlte(ext. 


Strategic ?sti *.ate, 9SSS and East am Saropa 


2k January 1951 


a8t p-Q9»0 h ours 


hit. 


Direct contact with these individuals is euggester in 
connection vith nn$ necessar ; yr arrangements for details relate t<e 
- te their present at ions, 

_ 3in«r«lj, BQBEDB 

2 - Signing Off i.eial-"''" - 

1 - Central wecords fw/bssic) ■ 

' spMksr - - Walter B, Sufth 

Streeter 
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Wmm It tones to boosting* ghrushohev ou totaling snuis* 

*** M **** **•* ** ***** 9tl * * £ «"■* InporfeMBt breeds su tin,, «:» p 
to "prenieo* our grandchildren the "blessing." of ah*, h »* eaJLa 
•soslaH#**" 71 ms he proaised the Soviet peoples that u * 0fl t 
^►0 lone feoftioo tbsy *Ul btvt «s nwit sad even mn butter, u i 
t»d asst than the ittibai people hove* 

irnt it not during the resent Soviet "eleetian* oeopeign t * 
Xhntsfcohsv reached tbs »u«*lt of bis boostfuines* to i*te. i t . 
<oossi»« on "eleetien" seeling to too KtUaln district of ao*e .« 
ilior* he was • candidate far Deputy to the tffcSR anprooe !isvtet , 
IChruahatesv bragged about tb# "progress sod eehlevenanta” >f th 
Soviet so ononis tystos# ridiculed tbe danrieen ton|r of Ufi, m 
•ntorod at those who "pioturo the United Ststee ss • oountrj o 
prospering enterprise* ss s uedel of bourgeois freedom, or 
bourgeois deeesreey.” on thia eeoeelen* Shruahoiiev tried so 
bolster his esse by taking n fee sent eases nut of sty aasjN»s« 
ef Marsh Uth before the sFLpCXC national Conference on mmupb y 
ne«t* After referring to ny plea for none and bettor hauling 
end sehools end for proopt end effective notion te talt tin 



or to bo edge sieve* o- 
* la net our people's underat* ndi 


the aohleveoent# 


fc 

h 
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!•;«» examining this Khruahehev olein In relation to 11: * c 
lived* especially fey the workers, under Soviet Oommmist^ l * b« 
toy that I have, on saver* 1 eeaeaion** criticised our 1 

Administration for not preventing the present economic roe si ! 
•ad for not ••ting promptly and vigorously to cpood the retui * 
of fall employment sad prosperity* Because American labor i n 
It can and does toll our govararvmt officials what wo oont si ts 
to do sod what «• don* t wont them to do* American lofeor , IV r- 
ovory other aactor of fcho community, is not afraid to toll t§-# 
truth ■** to toll It to tho White House sad lonfPoas *•» whet hr r 
it fee plooosnt or ugly. 

We of tho AFlr-ClO havu made and trill continue to ank^ o- 
a tractive proposal*} for restoring our country* a soonoaln he* th. 
fha vary nature of our critic Isra tad comprehend It# progr*- ** or* 
our faith initio oasentlel soundness and prospects of cur* «s? tmj 
•a against tho soviet system* )ur economy la far fra* per fa t. 
But; through our dsnoaratlr way of life, we can always change ur 
working oonditions and living standard* for th*> hotter. 

Wo of American labor want non © of tho Soviet •parsdiso.'* 
reject and condemn cornual sm on economic, ro loti than on *o p 1, 
cultural* a oo la 1 and politic el grounds* We era against soei 1* 
eeenotaio or political changes through executions* #xi3e? 
foroed labor camps* ¥'e oppose (any system which wot i It r, i 

pooplo of tmm «n righto and doctor, ratio liberties and ,;t v 

ooolavo any other people. 

Aoeordlng to the Coasranlst politloal prophoto cad r 

•onporta** our economy woe supposed to have collapsed after 
World war I* Than, in 1939* Stalin ensured hla comrade* the 
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•Amariean capitalism* hah m«h«6 Its apex an: an going to ge 
dona and down* lUn #/©rlu War II ess oyer, the JtreriU; 
wore sure that America w*« about to be hit by the biggest & ui 
•ver, Hon that we ere experionelng a reeosalen, Khrushchev tre 
ua to the asms Communist dirge. 

Oar free American eeonamy, area in lie m t mo ntwry tooem ton, 
la haaXthler tad does aors for the American people thus she ie*. 
*® al,t ® o0no ®y f «*’ the Soviet peoples. Our free econo* r h. 
its apa and downs. Bttt we have a Isays ease up stronger after «y,, 
t***9*)& swiog. In our country, so are net building *» #e0 a wy 
soared to military aggression, geared te grinding dawn tt& « .«*. 
of living of the workara and denying them the right to *m re in 
the benefits of teohnolagloal progress. x» our oeuatry, the bur 
ef militery defense faroed upon ua by the threat at .» jvi« 
aggression ** do not depress the living atandorda of uh poo a a, 
Khrushchev knows tha even during an seonemi* reeuauia it 
Idle Waited States, the living standards of the American aors- rs 
•re m»h higher than those of the soviet workers. The vast i t 
Of Soviet workers got 30C uo BOO rubles a month, This t»*na -- 
at the moat generous rata of exchange -• a aenthly mug* run ; ng 
from |®0 to 01SO. Kvcii unCsr our present inadequate umetiplcyi pit% 
benefit* „ the average unemployed American worker gets mure e» t 
live* hotter than 6 © many millions of employed workers u. %m- 
lewiet *parsdise»* In feet, many sn Amor is on ter tear get* *oi t 
pay when he is p»t workini than » Soviet werkor gets whet 
it working, 

WMMNO 

tt conditions in Russia were a a good as Kbruabohev boas* 
d *hS *he Kremlin find it necessary to close ita iroatiun an; 
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• 9 gu» point# prevent io« Lot subjects fro. i fpo«ly gain* to «th* * 
eountriaef If things ara so good in the Soviet Fmplre# tfe# ,, 
why have X#500 peepl« Bean f lasing from the Communist last 
0# rainy ovary week to the Federal domain Fepublitf f%y he w 
«oro than ton por cont of th« entire population of TSaab dor any 
9*000 #000 of thorn — chosen to bee am# refugees# escapees? 

mmmmjw&m sz mes j&ixmm 

Soviet propagandist a have sought to giro the iapraaaion thi 
tot# liter ii» Cemmunia.e has created all the foundations of B bsj 
modern industry and has# because of its own specific fee zue »# 
sttainod s higher rats of industrial progress than that a eh ovt 
by any other economic system. I*et ua emmina this olsl*. evj i 
industry has aide considerable progress when neeaurae in cw r-* 
terns. But all of this progress cannot be attributed 30 co-j aui 
economy as such* The coutunia t rulers did not start Soviet 
eeenomio development frots scratch, aa it were. Before the olr ; l:s 
sailed power# cseriat Russia was already the sixth Indus tri 1 c y. 
Berne of its industrial plants# like the putilov works#* „ «e © * i - 
the most modern in their days. 

Beeondly# from 1919-1939# the wee team powers — parties let 
Britain, France# derma ny# and the United states -* provided th« 

USSR with more than eight billion dollars worth ef heavy la ust : ht 
machinery. During the War# thu United states and its riaaoc: Pti* 
allies provided the Soviet Union with more than fifteen bll lot 
dollars of industrial machinery end products. In the forty yetr * 
of Its existence# the r.oviet regime has borrowed much "rm: 
western# so-callod cspitoll at, technology. Thi* was eonfir<*-d l; 
the People* a doneilasar for Heavy Industry in his report to he 
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•*£>** 


Seventaantt Contrast of the Tavist CcMunulat party | •< 

&S th6 tim tMfenieal •^uip^nfc the usst poiaasBee, te . 


th . f 1 * !* U ** doughy fm: 

SrevfdJf^i ?? *«»34 t##hi»Ku» # end »* h*ve 

I»r0fw«d OwU? plant# with than*" 


Cnmmiftt pffdp.jj.uaii;;;* “'•*« don* .uch bo.atin- oaaut h« ■ j 
*f sovl.t ooonnuio pru^a*. *b*i, olalen »„« mot Joruti ny> , , 
it sonfuslab to soaps;.* oua r.w» or .omuk saewlib i „ . ol 
ooantria. without otwoltoru,* 6h« (*t a!J ot ,i 

d*»aloj>a*at. Ths r«toa of acojitwlc pffog nu (ttainad bj- „ ,• t , 
oountrlo* ahouis by csltulatod for aiallar or owjs, retie ,*., sa 
in th.ir aoonoaic a«»l*j»*at. ocb.rwta., sh. coap.-tocu , la 
only to distortion Or cericature. 


Th* period of Soviet «iOono«ia devalapmsnt during tbo * .at 
forty yours i# Caspars’*!* so in# pariod or 133 O- 19 S 0 in jut* *ic 4 
•ooaoay. Soring this period, African economy grow «i i#« f . * . 
rapidly a# do«# prosaat-Ony Movies «aono;*> . j?he currant s * .;;« 
Soviet aeonoaic dovclopa^at Is also oeaiparablo to c*incdi® r CO i 
«iao® 1917 * faduy, Canadian •oonotay hs# a grot tor rt U* of 
oral show# ttuefa aors bait**}* ti^a coo# soviet t-coaoay. 

fi»o Mt« of Soviet boomMsic progroso hot taasldarfebl* a 

XU weokost spot is agriculture which still a*ploy S S2 Dn 

people. The act Unrest par capita (in kl logits*} *# a 4 fco - 3 if?.:- 
and only 480 In 1956 — l orty-thrae yacrs la tar. Ru#*U » 9 ; , t . 
capita groin output hes suffarad serious deal! no under Bolal »vi 
rule. In the forty year# since tho Solshaviks seised jowar , n 
Euaaia, the grain yield# (tonu par hectare ^ increased %m u re t 
Oarosny; 44^ in Prance; 24;* in 3ocdaa| and only 14 *% jut th« c y s p 
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According to the utudy «eda by the Joint Eaoaoau geos! ta* 
of the United abates Congress, thy ^svioui otii i narrow ;uu j. ussm 
absolute gap botmau tUolr industrial oapaeitly and uura «na ttti in 
about lag i f our country' » output by 1965 — » only if tbeur yc* rij 
average of growth will o« : 16/ and outs will tm only ri©r 

to tho currant rveoaeion, tb« gap but actually widened in rseef 
years* The total Soviet ©conouie has iaaoh.ee> fprtj . ar 1**11 

ftf that of our country. But 5<>vi*t per capita pg 11 

©c„l;r twenty per cant that of aura# Iho fc verege diet mix, && * lr* , 
of the Soviet subject art littlo/if any, aettar than iwor the * ,., 
Bo doubt* the ^trenatfe^ory iff act a of fene^fluotuetlHiS o; oui 
economy are depressive* But with as, depressions coaa cad j. j, 
vHhile under Cotaminism, depression Is perns. jent • She ct was d a os 
behind the Iron Curtain have no ides of what a high Hying t isan t* 
Is mm o# the level attsisiud by ssny millions in our country, 
Australia, Canada, and free European nationa* 








Oaas&unista nsvar cease ranting against tha •swrahy of 0 *.*l • u 
production" and raving about the i ovist govomaont having u 

•for the first ti ti in history ovorpr oduc lion arise*** 

Though torn* specific Sremlin claims are uafoundtd, it is 
true that total Bfvlot uooaaaic output has risen sues to a* HI y. 
Soscow** economic experts have boon boasting that BOviete -sec tost' 
shows sn annual productivity increase of 3,5 par cans* fhl® is 
on exaggeration, lut av<n if this were so, it would no * n ^a 
that Coaaunist plan ling operates smoothly and ma pruvtloc a 
balanced and sound 00 onusy . 
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Thia overall risa .neludee fi high percentage inereare L ’ 
sioat backward aao tore of hovlat econoray. Moreover « jfee 
aat by the totalitarian planners era not always mat# ** hr. s ©ef 
the caaa In tha production of electricity* gas, pig »u 

eteel. iron ora output hrs deteriorated qualitatively we* 1 
aa quantitatively. In 1957, there was a decline, or even ■ ufe* ^ * 
in such key inveatraent product a as aeta llurgloel equipoent , url • » ; 
railway freight cars, building bricks, window glean, various 
ferrous me tala gelling mill products, iwehlnea and other ec 
In aavan of the alwteen constituent republic* of the i^-S ii 
tha plana for tha light industrial and feed production were tot 
fulfilled. In certain eanauner’a durable gaoda an iaoraeac if 
production was attained only through aattlng very high, prices* 
Therefore, only the highly paid upper brseket aammUt burr sue ** 
could afford aueh goads. 

In housing construction, Soviet planning tea oonelrteat? j- f* -- * 
Tho First Fisa Taer flan (1989-38) fulfilled only 54< of it* hei • 
lag program} tha Second Five Year Plan (3J833-37), only 41.9 mtt .m- i 
tha Third Five Year Plan (1938-48) did attain 95.8 percent f it ! 
target — but only bee bubo it wee on a mmh lower 1 va!U ft e 
Fourth Five Year Plan (1946-1950) showed 77$ fulfillment of iti 
housing construction plans. 

It it rather significant that, before Lanin talced powe , * 
average urban living apace waa 107.8 »qu are foat per person h~> 
1998, it fall to 86 square fe#t| in 1988 to 99.7 aqua re f#« 4 
in 1958, to 37.6 aqua re feat. By 1954, it rose to 37.5 aqu-re 
feetl In contrast, under the "anarchy* af capita 11 era in tfc * r m 5 
States, even average low rant hausing previdea 196 aqu»r« f i# 
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per person* This is more then fivo tinea the housing apre© yn 
able* on the average* to the urban Soviet citizen. 

Only one and a half years after it a adoption* the sixth rtv 
Tear Plan was scrapped and changed to a Seven Tear Flan* 

The much- touted Communist planning la corse Inly not fr* » 
fro® Its own brand of anarchy — IS3W free the enarehy of we "ul 
fllment and Imbalance. 

Today* Soviet economy lags behind Aaexican econorty in % »r 
capita output in $1 basic industries. What is more* In that j 
Industries* the lag is greater today then it as© before the -91 : 
Bolshevik counter-revol it L on. On the whole * Soviet *e eno-rqr #s 
to uae two to three workers to produce what one Amorioos ?wx :er 
dees* 

In a one commodities, 7 ho communist planners have dona 7te • 
than In others. The Kreclin has concentrated on and ©ebiov#? 
greater growth in the production of coal* oil* cenent. lur* c 
steel* end heavy machinery. Thus by lbftft* Soviet pi -g iron f ’od » 
tion was 4T„I of American* steel Ingot and slabs 45 percent; > 
and forges, 80$j ships* 82$, At tha same time* Soviet proc l ;ti • 
of radio end TV was only 18$ of aural refrigerators 9*C| weaving 
machines 2$j and autos only If. 

These figures reveal that communist aaonoey is planned fir 
and geared to providing armaments rsthar than an Improved et rad" 
of living and the consumer's goods for which the F>ovt«fc peoj Lea 
yearn. Today Moscow wants America and the other democracies to 
provide it with certain sorely needed vital consumer's goods 
and machinery for producing tht asms. Khrushchev braaeely 
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asks America, 3*1 tala, and 'eras ny to build for hi* pis able a c* 
Other plants to that he can (1) continue eereeutit*fM3 <*n nt " i ' * 
sent production, and (8) have th« fra* world ho lp hie '-ed'-icv* 4. s* 
eon tent in the by thus providing the 3evi»t people with ho 

goods they want so auch* 

Will# America i oooaemy faces mahy problems of Btirplas, % f irl r* 
•oonotsy continual to bo plagued by the problem of serious t« rer, tj 
•specially In vital conauwer goods* for Instance* in our *r* r ry 4 
thoro are hundreds of thousand a of cars lined up waiting f n 
emateaers* But in the i T 333, though the Bash or of would^fea m 
buyers la , comparatively speaking* ridiculously low* yet the ruafn 
of the sd few buyers has been lie raising twice as fast «* nror ie t ! : 
Soviet aconomy^dees face probless of 0 vey produc 1 1 n? in v ,? re 
fields* judging by the way Moscow has been dusping evaftmentr lot-* 
Communist China and seme fiddle Baat eountrles# Soviet eeonocf 
has bsen facing pro as la? problems of overproduction r.f i.ilitcry 
goods* 

Despite all the beeefclag about Soviet planning end the ! igts 
rote of C oaaun i at © c on omit growth* the USISR continuer tf sufi *r 
fre« a severe shortage of capital. This shortage la on*. of * he 
reasons for the recent Khrushchov letter t© President fti.Renh? *«* 
pleading for credits with which to purchase machinery. This 
shortage was frankly admit tod by Soviet planner I .A* I«a«v #«n 
he recently stated that In 1967 the Krealir could elloe#it« a- ly 
170 of the 840 billion rubles requested by the various ifreel' n 
ministries. The capital needed for meeting tho Sixth 5*1 ve 1 r 
pXast through li60 is nat available, Per this period, only #>0 
billion ruble* could be allocated* This Is 670 billion r M ® 
lata than requasted and needed by the various alula tries. 
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claiming a 1SJ£ increase in capital during i;H7, Ha i o* 
admitted that the available Soviet capital supply at • if bel w 
th* tsrgat. This capital ahortsga and tha shift to r»uel«M io« :< 
***** lad the Kremlin to sc rep it* sixth five Jmr Plea. *xi ov-»r 
mdtr these eiroues bancs# Moscow would not curtail Ita aiilt try 
budget. Instead, it reduced its original capital Investment air 
•ad production goal# and redoubled its efforts to as curs cot. sa-an; 
goods and machinery from abroad, in fact, ona of tba as in ran 
behind the Kremlin camps ign for s summit Confa *caoo 1 b 1 u. *. »pe 
that It would provide tn atmosphere mere fivoreble to suer* fe I*>. 
tends with th® very doinoor »olafi it scobs to bury. 

»lth only $4 of tho world’s land sad papule t ion, #.«torlcs i 
economy has bean producing of *.;ha world » § goods* At i-ha smr* 
tiao# our people h»ve bean giving sway many billions of noil re 
to help other nations Improve and develop their econoaiio^. tie 
throat to our country’s Industrial priaaoy is not to be roue 
in tho economic progress of q^y other asticn* The reel danger i« 
fsc# Is in lotting down our guard sad permitting our om% pro. uot 
•ad consumption to foil. 



tho biggest of all big lies peddled by the fcrealiu diet. but., 
and its supporters outside the Soviet empire is that thu Co* uni 
system is for the benefit of tho workers. Oamstualst toueilv riau 
regimentation permits no free trad# union organisation. The 
Soviet worker pays a very heavy price for not having born fi « 
free trade unions as instruments for raising his living sta**rd s 
for assuring him sn egul table share of the benefits of itudevt 
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tee hno logy* Thw *u»i or*" exist «mly to spot d pr >'ca lie* 

especially in the heavy Indus irija geared to z\m pro* nation. of 
weapons of aggression. 

Hilli on a of Sevi* i workers bnve to pey Xj of their wag -a < 
duos to finance the uonduot of their "uaioa" affairs "under thi.- 
guidance of the Oemmuaiat party*" These cuts pa yraentn -.tpu a - 
over 3,000 million rubles n year — at the official exahsnf * n 
about $800*000 *009 ^|t)q ft ho soviet "unions* use this vast tr * ar : 
to pro toot the workers* interests under Communism? ^/oCi) 
^9b average .? evict, s^^e U so low that many wsplc&i»f .-re 
f breed to do extra work* an .ha land, iaorder to oho m *> t .1 .tors 
In 1953, the total area »f land on which heritor* we • • n ir t « 


their own vegetables end potatoes amounted to 1*300,000 ** f o. 
By 1950* this ere* roc-a ta 3,130,000 ear#*} by 1958, this t pp 
mentery inc ora* for the worker# win eked eut by cult i voting n t 
of 3*460,000 seres • peed-up and exploitation In tbs 3ovle 
feetorlee ere eo intense, ths:t many workers, trying to asm on * 
to live on, h®v# turned ta retain*; lives took as * sours a cf aa; s 


oentery income# Soviet workers raised 3$t,000 head a of eet-le 
1933} 4,939,000 in 1041} and 390 ,000 la 1985* By hhs mid 1# 


of 1936, the Soviet government wee alarmed by thio tread && fc. 
eetloa to our tell this praohiceJK 


’xOne might eekt -why has the soviet dictatorship pern*/ t d . 
many workers to baoana half-peasant smd hslfeparok terltt. *h® 
noted etudeat of Sevt-it labor e and It ions, Paul Barton, expl >tnn 


this development *a follows? 
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p * nfia x ** iaelte 

****** »p *»»«*«* op tr**#, tb 3 
*•$« thereby faoiUUIe, in 
turn, «hs lew*>wage policy* In the ey*e of tih« 

^ from chi* 

**«k*ly OP wrongly, gmtar then she 

U H» l,,ln * *h**«i* U« produce - 
jS'hSSl ?* *W>orln« In the factories a hi, h 

«** become * regular institution 


la effeet, fefeaa# possibilities of earning suppleme ntery nec; 
t<md t0 und#raiart ^o *°H.*r«* desire and capacity to re* 1st the 
exploitation be suffers in the factory, This Is s revarsle, to 
foufiil practices in the utilisation of labor iB . country » ita 

msH S#Jm lridua try «ee technology. Such reversions to the post ind 
othor Means of doprtsaing labor standard* have so. bled the 
regime to attain striking sohleveeenta in aooo field* of ,.**c\ iol? 
la rot^y, there is no xiaiatua wage for the Soviet worker, t-iia 
is oonfirsed by Article 57 of the Soviet labor Code {as revised 
in M*y 1936 ) which reads i — 


*1# the sweat that a corker in a State 

ar wto * tott3Ld * throat 
fiiH bo oeet hia established quota, 
he ifceix be renu&ereted eeoerding to the quality 

^ th ® finl * bod product, without an? 
gw i rtft teed stlaiauai wage* 1 * 

The Soviet labor reguleti eaa set the total fund which e- ch 
feotory may pay out in wages. The ssanageeamt la permits sen t. 


draw on this wage fund only to the extent thet the pertleula; 
factory fulfills its proouotio^m^ta* If the quote ia not u l f * 
the wage fund ia reduced — ia the remit of the we? kerr 

Biaageoent, or due to oUaer reasons. Then all the workers * : ffe> 
wage losses* The lowewpaid arts, quite naturally, the iw»rdee t t. 

Prwof of the heartless attitude of the Soviet mil® re in 
their exploitation ©f labor was provided by none other than l n%. 
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Flo* see Minister Zverev whan he declared an Ftbruarj 3, X95fc tiutj 

* 9 vef*exj>eadlture ***• wage* fond arut 
be regarded it the crude et viol*. lien of state 
dice inline 9 end these guilty of It diet be 
called to strict responsibility." 

One year later en February 16, 1066 — Khrushchev wee no 
leas blunt when he stated* 

•There is a greet deal of muddle in the vs go 
•yste**.. It 1 * of piracmmt importance to tnsirt 
on Improving and perfecting the wage atruature it 


2n this spirit, the lest Five Ye»r Plea provided for an 
Increase of gross indue trial production by 66 percent j liber 
productivity by SOf'; and reel m&>9 by only 30 percent. 

Soviet practices in the recruiting mid assignment of workers 
ere similar to those which prevailed in the days of "et«r fch cs-r- , 
when the serfs were ntobillr.ed In the villages end brought la 0 thi 
factories to turn out munitions for Csariat wars of ag,v?ossi n* 
la 1966 end 1956, aome of the harshest methods of ©esroinn e 1» * 

were a ©mo whet softened, 'iodsy, the Soviet apprentice is no on* »• 
subject to forced enroll-* »nt upon graduation from voottianal ed^hls. 
But the apprentice is still rigidly ree trie ted In his ©holes of 
woaployment. Despite KHru 9 heh#v*a 90-0 a lied liberal referse, she 
Soviet workers do act enjoy freedom in e her sing and changing th< 
jobs. ??hen a Soviot worker leaves hit job. against the 3e«i *® 
of the maneger, fee will find himself hopelessly tangled in * neu « 
ef bureaucratic administrative rains ealoula tad to prevent h a 
getting a job whare he wants to ba employed. 

B ad er Khrushchev, at under Stalin, tha police can deny a iy 
worker the right to leave hla place of residence. And when le 
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dees mk a naif Job, the local "ogent* for tho transfer ird re mi i 
lug of workers* tan force bin to enter an Indus tryJBil eh workc »s 
try to keep away b eesuse of its working conditions* Fur*' »rs: 
tho Soviet worker who changes hlo Job In 196 ? ritko losing hip rif{ 
to health Insurance payment & for six months , the withdrew* 1 r *f 
bonuses for seniority up to 86 percent, and being labelled as Ua * 
. His sed rather than a olf— transferred from hie job# He ** 

a definite less of tenure which determines the extent of Ms ■ t he ■ 


social benefits* 


though the *ftee* soviet worker is subjected to thebe an* 
Many other abuses, the plight of the million • still In th« sor lot 
forced labor camps must bo infinitely worse. 


A comparison of tho trend oF real wages in the Uni tod Sts feet 


end in the Soviet Ifni on in ins tractive sad significant, rn V$*, 


the purchasing power of the average hourly wage in tho* fin' ted 


Ft t 1 


wet fair t imes that of the USSR* In 1966, it was five times t o \ 
And tha nk s, in very large measure, to the ctrangfcb n lit 
of our trade union movers ant , the American worttar* s shore in t? e 


returns of our nations! economy has been rising. In 1898* pr or 


the great economic orlsia, 58 . 2 percent went into compensation r* 
employees. During 1946-50, this there rose to 64.7 percent. Th« 
period 1951 to July 1,1935 showed S8 i of the tot a 1/4*3 turns of 
AMfldl’l national economy ?oing into compensation for er>loy -e? 

Throughout nearly ell of the forty yeers of Communist €.% tot 


ship, the pries of a be skat of common food (beef, butter, rye brt *• 
potatoes^ took a greater part of the worker's wage than In 19 3, 
let until 1966, did the workers flnnlly mentge to shoe seme n t 
go in in this regard -* only two tenths of ene percent . fhoug- t). 
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•X6» 

•apply of eonaumar’s goods ha a risen sine* 11*54, there ha# baa 
as prioe reduction sinao that time. 

Commit Lot boast that there la no unt ^ployment irt she 
Union should bo judged against fchia anfciro baekijrtnna. 

In i slave state, there can hardly bo any unemployment, 
eeonaaitt Gabriel Houge put it veil when he soldi 

*Xt would be no triek for ua to abolish un» 
•wploywent In tt** Soviet fsahlon by abolishing 
WW eaterprlaa and chaining every worker to a 
8 te te<*o on trailed job, Tou don’t have to sak 

American labor why they reject that soxuta. m 
with the virtual serfdom .nd accompanying low 
M|« It would entail.” 

ffpP country haa Buffered from economic reeeasiona of very ag 
duration and Intensity. Ted ay, even temporary reeeaaio&a are 
aboidablo end uruaceaserj in our free economy. But Soviet 
Monday is in a state of permanent depreaaion k* insofar is tut 
standards of life and labor ©re concerned. in the Communis t. 
economic and political system, inhuman exploitation end dicta oi-raa 
are Inherent and permanent. 
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NOTES AS A BASIS FOR DISCUSSION OF 
FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


I. 

Tile Intelligence Problem in the United States 

Although the Central Intelligence Agency is largely an outgrowth of 
our experience in World War II, it would be wrong to proceed from tbs 
premise that prior to the war our Government operated without intelli- 
gence as to the capabilities and intentions of possible enemies or 
prospective allies. The Department of State had long maintained a 
widespread information gathering service. The Army, the Navy, and certain 
other Departments of the Government had maintained their own systems of 
collecting information and producing intelligence. 


However, we had no integrated system of intelligence. We had net 
adequately exploited the available sources of intelligence. We had r.o 
central agency to coordinate intelligence collection and production and 
to assemble the best available intelligence for expression in national 
estimates to guide in the formulation of foreign policy and the prepara- 
tion of defense plans. 

In World Wars I and II our European allies, Great*Britain in 
particular, had placed the product of their intelligence services 
largely at our disposal. While we can still expect assistance from the 
intelligence services of friends and allies, we have rightly concluded 
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that we should, not depend on thorn for our intelligence to the extent we 
were forced to do in World War I and during the early days of dor Id ar I 

It was World War II which showed both our deficiencies in intelli- 
gence and also what wo could accomplish under pressure. Through the 
expansion of the facilities of the State Department and the military 
services, through the Office of Strategic Services — our first move 
toward the Central Intelligence Agency — through enlisting the best 
personnel that could be found, in and out of government service, we were 
turning out a very creditable performance in many phases of intelligence 
work well before the end of the war • 


Tie now recognize that if we are to have adequate intelligence ?n 
times of crisis, we must prepare in time of peace, and we have seriously 
turned to the task of building up a central intelligence organizati >n. 
The country has now accepted the verdict, even if somewhao reluctantly, 
that peacetime intelligence is essential to security and, as many o . 
our military leaders have said, our first lino of defence, h i/oox us 
a long time to reach this conclusion, and we are only now gradually 
getting over our suspicions of intelligence and our tendency to coni use 
it with mere intrigue and the more lurid side of espionage* do a_e 
beginning to accept it as serious and honorable work ana os sen oral '<o 
our defense. 

It is well to recognize, however, that -an efficient intelligence 
organization cannot bo built overnight. 
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It will require years of patient work to provide skilled pers: nnol 
to do the job. Blueprints and organization charts, even legislate n and 
ample appropriations, will not take the place of competent and highly 
trained men and women. Without them we shall have neither effective 
intelligence operations nor sound intelligence estimates. Unfortunately, 
in the difficult organizational period since the war, the future o.t 
intelligence as a career has seemed so uncertain that many wf-r-trainod 
and competent men have left the service and it has been particularly 
difficult to find recruits to take their places. 

Finally, security for our intelligence activities is not easy to 
achieve in the United States. It is not only the penetration of fifth 
columnists which we have to guard against. We have the general problem 
rising out of our tradition that all of the affairs of the Government 
should be conducted in the open. Sometimes wo tend to carry this over 
even as regards the publication of the intimate details of intelligence 
operations. In peacetime particularly, it Is not always easy to recon- 
cile our vital interest in protecting the freedom of the press with 
the need for silence on certain phases of intelligence, 

II. 

National Intelligence and the national Secur ity Act o f 1 S? U7 

In a series of discussions, beginning as early as 19 UU, among the 
interested government agencies as to how the country could most effectively 
organize its permanent long-range intelligence, there was pretty general 
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agreement on some form of a central agency. There was, however, shm > v: 
divergence of views as to the scope of the activities of such an -'igenuy, 
the authority it should enjoy, the manner in which it should be; admin-. s- 
tored and controlled and whore in the government it should be located. 
These issues wore resolved at that time through the creation by 
Presidential Letter of the Central Intelligence Group on 22 January- lpuc 
and then more definitely determined through the establishment of ;ihe 
Central Intelligence Agency by Congress in Section 102 of the national 
Security Act of 19 U? . 


THE DUTIES OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY UNDER THE NATIONAL iECIfiir! 


ACT 


Section 102 (d) of this Act defines the duties of the Contra 
Intelligence Agency as follows 


"(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activ ties a. 
the several Government departments end agencies in the interest o navi;-: 
security, it shall be die duty of the Agency, under the direction of in 
National Security Council — 

"(1) to advise the National Security Council in matte s 
concerning such intelligence activities of the Government de -art-* 
ments and agencies as relate to national security; 

"(2) to make recommendations to the National Security 
Council for the coordination of such intelligence activities of 
the departments and agencies of the Government as relate to the 
national security; 

"(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating- no t ic- 
national security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination 
of such intelligence within the Government using where appro eriaia 
existing agencies and facilities: Provided , That the Agency 

shall have no police, subpoena, law-enf or cement powers, or 
internal-security functions: Provided further . That the dep u’t- 

ments and other agencies of the Government shall continue to 
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collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental intelli- 
gence: And provided further, That the Director of Central Intelli- 

gence shall be responsible for protecting intelligence sources anc 
methods from unauthorized disclosure! 

"(1;) to nerform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies, such additional services of common concern as the iTe -jioi.aj. 
Security Council determines can be more efficiently accomplished 
centrally! 

"(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the national security as the National 
Security Council may from time to time direct." 


In these provisions the authors of the National Security ^ct s lour? c.. 
a sound understanding of our basic intelligence needs by assigning to the 
Central Intelligence Agency three broad duties which had never befc re 
been adequately covered in our national intelligence structure, these 
duties are: (l) to advise the National Security Council regarding the 


intelligence activities of the government and make recommendations for 
tlieir coordination! (2) to provide for the central correlation, evalua- 


tion, and dissemination of intelligence relating to the national security 
and (3) to assure the performance, centrally, subject to National l scur j. c 


Council direction, of certain intelligence and related functions m 
common concern to various departments of the Government. 


The cowers given to the National Security Council gpd tie Cor ral 
Intelligence Agency under Section 102 of the Act establish tie irs, ie— 
work for a sound intelligence service for this country. Iz is ox .'itai 
importance that effect be given to the real legislative interne tht mgh 
the continuing exercise by the Central Intelligence Agency of the i.unctioas 
assigned fo it by the Act. The functions of mosu importance relate to 
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the responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency for the coordinate 
of intelligence activities and the coordination of intelligence opinion 
in the form of national intelligence estimates. 

Tfhen the National Security Act was being drafted, doubts were 
expressed whether the Central Intelligence Agency is properly placed 
in our governmental structure under the National Security Council. Then.? 
was some concern whether a committee such as the National Security Council 
would be able to give effective direction to the Agoncy. It was argued 
that the National Security Council was too large a body, would be pre- 
occupied with high policy matters, .and would meet too infrequently to 
be able to give sufficient attention to the proper functioning of tie 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

There is force to the criticism that a committee, no matter hem 
august, is rarely an effective body for the direction of another agency* 

It is true that the National Security Council cannot directly control, 
or rim the Central Intelligence Agency and should not attempt to do no, 
except to the extent cf assuring itself of compliance with its dir. ie Lives. 
However, the Council, whose membership comprises the highest authorities 
in the departments most directly concerned with the products of -11 -r.he 
intelligence agencies, can render effective service in determining tie 
nature and scope of the Central Intelligence Agency within the framework 
of the National Security Act. 
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The Central Intelligence Agency must perform special services of 

common concern to these departments as directed by the National Seouritv 

Council, must recommend steps toward the coordination of the intol ligene 

activities of these departments as proscribed by Congress and coordinate 

the expression of intelligence opinion in the form of national estimates 

1 / 

prescribed also by Congress'” or fail in its mission. 


The Central Intelligence Agency is not merely another intelli: ;enc 
agency to duplicate and rival the existing agencies of State, Army, Navy 
and Air Force, It was not designed as a competitor of those agenc os 
but as a contributor to thorn and as a coordinator of their intelligence 
activities and of the expression of a national intelligence opinion. It 
must make maximum use of the resources of existing agencies] it must not 
duplicate their work but help to put an end to existing duplication by 
seeing to it that the best qualified agency in each phase of the intelli 
genco field should assume and carry out its particular responsibility* 

The job of the Director of Central Intelligence, unique in the 
history of intelligence organization, is hard to describe; clearly . In 
a far-fetched comparison, it might be said in many respects to conn tit; it,, 
the intelligence opposite number of the Secretary of Defense. Of course 


1/ Congress actually used the words "evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security," 
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an essential difference , among others, is that the Director of Cent al 
Intelligence does not and should not participate in the determination of 
policy. 


III. 

Tho Responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency for the Coordinatio n 
of Intelligence Activities 


The coordination of the intelligence activities of the several depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with national security. was. a primary reason 
for establishing tho Centra]. Intelligence Agency. ‘This is clear fr an 
the early discussions concerning the creation of a central agency and 
from the language of Section 102 of tho National Security Act. 


To achieve this purpose, the Central Intelligence Agency was assigns 
the duty of advising tho National Security Council in matters core*, rn.tr g 
such intelligence activities as relate to the national security air of 


making recommendations 


to the National Security Council for their 


nation. The Act doer. 


give the Central Intelligence 


oortA.-* 
: 'un- 


dent authority to coordinate intelligence 
to establish policies is vested in the Ha 


activities. Final respor>sib;l:L 
tion-al Security Council. 


This duty of advising the National Security Council, together rath 
the two other principal duties of correlating national intelligence ami 
performing common services as determined by the National Security ouno.il - 
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all serve the general purpose of coordination. In fact, those three talc 
duties of the Central Intelligence Agency, although distinct in -ft ease Iv : c 
are necessarily inter-related and the performance of one function, nay in- 
volve another. 

For example, in performing its duty of advising on the coordination 
of intelligence activities, the Central Intelligence Agency may re com! on- 
to the National Security Council the means to be employed in the assembly 
of reports and estimates requisite for the performance by the igcray ci 
its second duty, the correlation of national intelligence. As ancthor 
example, the Central Intelligence Agency may recommend, in accordance vnbh 
its duty to make recommendations for the coordination of intelligence 
activities, that a particular intelligence function be performed hence- 
forth by the Agency itself under its third duty of providing services of 
common concern more efficiently accomplished centrally. 

The statutory limitations upon the authority of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to coordinate intelligence activities -without the aor. covai 
of the National Security Council were obviously designed to protect the 
autonomy and internal arrangements of the various departments and agercj.es 
performing intelligence functions. The Secretaries of Departments -the 
are members of the National Security Council are in a position to review 
recommendations of the Central Intelligence Agency concerning their own 
departments, and other departmental heads would doubtless be invited to 
attend meetings of the National Security Council when matters pertaining 
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to their activities are under consideration. In spite of these cab. ui.at > ■ i 
limitations on the authority of the Central Intelligence Agency, it is 
clear that 4 . the Agency was expected to provide the initiative and leader- 
ship in developing a coordinated intelligence system. 

The National Security Act does not define the "intelligence ~c ,xvi~ 
ties" which are to bo coordinated under the direction of the latxon tl 
Security Council, or specify the departments whose activities are e verea. 
Presumably all intelligence activities relating to the national sec iritp 
are included, from collecting information in the first instance to the 
preparation and dissemination of finished intelligence reports and 
estimates. The criterion, a very broad one, is "such intelligence 

activities as relate to the national security" and not the identity 

of the departments concerned or the: nature or locale of the intelligence 
activity. Thus, practically no limitations are set upon the scope of 
the intelligence activities with which the Central. Intelligence Agt coy , ;* 
to concern itself, except the statutory provisions on internal socvoity 
functions and provisions protecting the independence of tne ctepa-.tr ont-. 
with respect to so-called departmental intelligence. 


IV. 


The Responsibility of the Central Intelligenc e 
Intelligence Estimates 

One of the principal duties assigned to the Central Intelligence 
Agency "for the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of 
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tho several Government departments and agencies in the interest cl 
national security" is "to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security, and provide for its appropriate dissemination.* 
The Central Intelligence Agency is thus given the responsibility o ; seeing 
to it that the United States has adequate central machinery for th exami- 
nation and interpretation of intelligence so that the national security 
vrill not be jeopardized by failure to coordinate tho best intollig nc® 
opinion in the country, based on all available information. 

Although tho Act provides that "the departments and other agendas 
of the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and 
disseminate departmental intelligence," tho statute does not limit the 
duties of the Central Intelligence Agency to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence, except by tho standard of "national security." 

The purport of the National Security Act can be understood and, 
justified in the light of the history and general objectives of th ■ Act. 
Behind the concept of a Central Intelligence Agency lay the necessity not. 
only for the coordination of a diversified intelligence activities, and 
for the performance by the central agency itself of certain services or 
common usefulness, but also for the coordination of intelligence opinion 
in the form of reports or estimates affecting generally the naticnnl 
security as a whole. 
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The Act apparently gives the Central Intelligence Agency the Inde- 
pendent right of producing national intelligence. As a practical matin 
such estimates can be written only with the collaboration of exports :.n 
many fields of intelligence and with the cooperation of several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, A national intelligence report o. 
estimate as assembled and produced by the Central Intelligence Agency 
should reflect the coordination of the best intelligence opinion, based 
on all available information. It should deal with topics of wide scope 
relevant to the determination of basic policy, such as the assessment o. 
a country's war potential, Its preparedness for war, its str.v topic 
capabilities and intentions, its vulnerability to various forms cr 
direct attack or indirect pressures. An intelligence estimate of sue i 
scope would go beyond the competence of any single department or genov 
of the Government. A major objective, then, in establishing the Centra 
Intelligence Agency was to provide the administrative machinery for tne 
coordination of intelligence opinion, for its assembly and 'review, 
objectively and impartially, and for its expression in the form ©C 
estimates of national scope and importance. 

The concept of national intelligence estimates underlying th ; 
statute is that of an authoritative interpretation and appraisal: that 
will serve as a firm guide to policy-makers and planners. A nati >nal 
intelligence estimate should reflect the coordination of the best 
intelligence opinion, with notation of and reasons for dissent in the 
instances when there is not unanimity. It should be based on all 
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.naM, information and bo proparod with full knowledge of our am pin 
end in the light of our own policy requirements . The estimate should bn 
compiled and assembled centrally by on agency whose objectivity and 
disinterestedness are net open to question. Its ultimate approval shout, 
rest upon the collective responsibility of the highest oftLciaus m the 
various intelligence agencies. Finally, it sheuld command recognition 
and rospoct throughout the Government as the best available and presum- 
ably the most authoritative intelligence estimate. 


Although the task is made more difficult by a lack of general 
acceptance of the concept of national intelligence estimates in the 
Government, it is, nevertheless, the clear duty of the Central Intelliga,. 
Agency under the statute to assemble and produce such coordinated and 

authoritative estimates. 


V. 


Services of Common Concern - I n telligence Research and Re ports 

This is the function prosoribod by Section 102 (4) of the Unionai 
Security Act of 19U7 in the following language "to perform, for tie 
benefit of the existing intelligence agencies, such additional s,- vied 
of common concern as the National Security Council determines can be 
more efficiently accomplished centrally." 

Generally speaking, this function would involve responsibility jor 
authoritative research and reports in economic, scientific and — - 
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intelligence , the maintenance of central reference facilities, and sues 
other matters as are doomed of common concern by the National Security 
Council. To the extent necessary, the Central Intelligence Agency trill 
also coordinate the activities of the other agencies in these fields. 
The staff working in the Central Intelligence Agency on such matters ox 
common concern should include in appropriate eases adequate repres ntat, 
from the State Department and the military services so that, subject to 
policy guidance from the principal consumers, its products will reflect 
the work of the best available talent and be responsive to the require- 
ments of the consumer agencies. 

VI. 

Limitation on what can be Expected of the Control Intelligence Agency 
or of the American Intelligence System as a TJhole . 

In concluding, .any discussion of intelligence in general and the 
responsibility of the Control Intelligence Agency in the production ana 
coordination of national estimates in particular would bo inadequate vi 
out some caveats. 

Seldom if over will the collecting machinery of any intelligence 
system produce all or anywhere near all the raw information required, 
after evaluation, collation in the appropriate intelligence agency and 
general interpretation, for the final production of a completely r nlisb 
intelligence estimate. Pieces of the intelligence puzzle will alt ays b 
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missing and informed guesses or logical deductions at best will to necc: 
to complete the picture of cneny capabilities and intentions. 

Even the available pieces of the puzzle are not invariably giver t 
intelligence personnel* All information, whether it originates from 
.intelligence sources or whether it comes from other sources including • 
own operations -and plans, must be made available to the intelligence 
people who by putting together and studying all of the bits of ir. forir - ’ 
must provide the overall interpretation. There is always a. dangerous 
tendency, particularly in time of crisis, when it can be most serious, 
for vital information to be withheld on the grounds that the into Lligw 
personnel should not see it because it concerns operations or* for all or 
security reasons. In other instances, the dissemination of vital but 
sensitive material may bo restricted to a very few people at the top 
levels with the result that those individuals who are most competent tc 
analyze a particular situation are left out of the picture entirely. I 
is therefore necessary that intelligence estimates be made in full ligb 
of our own policies and operations. 

There is also a tendency to prejudice on the part of intelli :enc;> 
personnel expressed in the form of stubborn adherence to preconceived 
ideas. Estimates arc subject to the risk of being colored and tv stod 
to reflect the prejudices of those preparing them. 

Finally, there is danger of prejudice on the part of policy- ako '•> 
which may render them blind even to brilliant achievements of an 
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intelligence service. They may just refuse to listen to what they do net, 
like. Hence, nothing would he more dangerous than to believe that an 
efficient intelligence system with coordination of activities and support 
effected through a central intelligence agency would make this country 
immune to a disaster like Pearl Harbor. 

This does not lead to the conclusion that intelligence is futile. 

It merely shows its limitations. If the intelligence appraiser can keep 
from twisting and coloring the data he receives ard if the policy-maker 
can keep an open mind and be prepared for continual re-evaluation oi the 
assumptions on which he is relying, then sound intelligence estimates 
can be a pillar of strength for our national security. 
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